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subject of several extended investigations, as appears upon an exam- 
ination of Kilgenstein's bibliographical list, yet the system of Hugo 
himself had never been treated of in a monograph before the offer of 
the prize that elicited the present essay. But Hugo's theology is of 
interest also because of its influence on the subsequent development of 
thought. Thomas Aquinas recognized and honored Hugo as his 
teacher. The whole course of scholastic thinking is, in fact, more or 
less tinged with the color infused into it by this leader. Kilgenstein 
fully recognizes this double importance of his subject. He begins his 
study with a careful and thorough investigation of the biographical 
and literary facts regarding Hugo's life and works, which must serve 
as a necessary foundation for an essay on his theology. In the second 
part of the essay he considers the views of Hugo on the knowableness 
of God and the methods of reaching a knowledge of him. In the 
third he examines his subject's arguments for the existence of God. 
In the next he expounds Hugo's doctrine of the being and attributes 
of God. From this topic he proceeds to the exposition of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and in the last he indicates Hugo's thought regarding 
God's relation to the world as Creator, Preserver, and End, under the 
general head of the character of God's work. 

The investigation is carried throughout with great care and fair- 
ness. The author succeeds in vindicating Hugo as a sound thinker 
and relieving him from the distrust created by the charge of a too con- 
fused mysticism. The weak point of the essay is to be found in the 
failure of the essayist properly to connect Hugo with his antecedents. 
He is made to appear on the scene like Elijah the Tishbite in the bib- 
lical narrative, without any preparation or announcement. We can 
trace his influence on others ; but of the forces that contributed to the 
formation of his own views we are told absolutely nothing. But such 
study fails to give the fullest and best-balanced idea of its subject. 

A. C. Zenos. 
The McCormick Seminary, 
Chicago, 111. 

The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith. By 
James Orr, M.A., D.D., Professor of Church History in the 
United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. New York : 
Thomas Whittaker, 1897. Pp. xii + 271. $0.75. 

This book is written in a clear and pure style, as is everything 
that comes from the author's pen. It is the most comprehensive 
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treatment of the movement in English. He considers in order the 
rise and influence of the Ritschlian theology, the Ritschlian theory of 
knowledge, of religion, of revelation, and of Holy Scripture. Then he 
descends to particulars and presents the special doctrines as set forth 
by this school. In the closing chapters he traces the later developments 
of the Ritschlian theology, and seeks to show that it is inadmissible 
as a substitute for the older evangelical faith. In the execution of his 
task Professor Orr shows familiarity with the entire Ritschlian litera- 
ture — and it was a happy thought of his to give in an appendix a 
selection of the principal books of and on the Ritschlian theology. 
This book aims to be — so the author himself says — "as objective a 
presentation of the Ritschlian theology as is possible to one who, while 
conscious of having benefited by its teaching, does not share the stand- 
point of the school." By way of comparison, it may be said that, 
while no less subjective than Ecke's Theologische Schule Ritschls, Orr is 
not so appreciative and mediating ; and that, while more objective than 
Pfleiderer's Die RitschVsche Theologie, he is not so caustic and dam- 
natory. Orr's is an iron hand in a velvet glove. The outcome of his 
discussion amounts to Pfleiderer's assertion that " what in Ritschlian- 
ism is true is not new, and what is new is not true." But the con- 
tribution this school has made to historico-critical work, its unsurpassed 
effort to restore the historical Jesus Christ and the kingdom of God 
which he founded to a central and sovereign place in Christian doctrine, 
its emphasis upon revelation rather than speculation as the source and 
norm of theological propositions — all this and more besides should 
prompt to a more generous treatment of the Ritschlian movement than 
Professor Orr has been willing to accord it. 

George B. Foster. 
The University of Chicago. 



The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, as a Satisfaction 
Made to God for the Sins of the World : Being the Twenty- 
seventh Fernley Lecture, delivered in Leeds, July, 1897. By 
John Scott Lidgett, M.A., Warden of the Bermondsey 
Settlement. Second edition. London : Charles H. Kelly, 
1898. Pp. xxiii + 498. 5s. 

The author undertakes an exhaustive discussion of the atonement, 
so far as its constitutive principle is concerned. After tracing the 
death of Jesus to its historical causes, he exegetically unfolds the bib- 



